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GKOFFBEY CIIAITCER. 



.Geoffrey Chaucer .is one of the triumvirate of great poets 
who flourished in the middle ages. The other two were 
Italians, Dante and Petrarch. The British bard is justly 
styled the father of English poetry ; but in order to justify his 
title to that glorious distinction, and to trace his influence. on 
our literature, it is necessary to glance at its condition in the 
-times previous to the age in which he lived. Mr. Wright, in 
his recent work, "The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon," has 
thrown some new light on the sources of the English language, 
as well as on the races which make up our present cosmopolite 
population, probably the most mixed in the world. During 
the long dominion of the Romans, the upper classes of the 
towns consisted of Roman legionaries, who settled here when 
their term of service was ended. Of these there was a con- 
stant succession. They came from all parts of the empire ; 
from Asia and Africa as well as the south of Europe. They 
mingled with the mass of the Celtic population, and their 
practice of polygamy enabled them to diffuse foreign blood 
extensively through the social system. The Roman towns, 
the bulk of- whose inhabitants must have been Britons, who 
improved rapidly by contact with the civilised settlers, re- 
tained their municipalities after the fall of the empire, and 
there municipalities survived even imder the feudalism of the 
Saxons and Danes, — who themselves preferred a country life, 
and despised the urban industry by which they profited. 
Hence the fact recorded by Mr. Wright, that the "Antiquities 
of Anglo-Saxon Paganism are derived almost entirely from 
their graves." This would not have been so if their power 
predominated in the towns. 

. The Venerable Bede states that three languages were spoken 
in England in his time, the Latin, the British, and the Anglo- 
Saxon. Had the Romans been a majority in the towns, the 
Roman dialect, a -corruption, of the Latin, must have prevailed 
here as well as in the south of France. Instead of this, Latin 
enters into our language only in single words, which, conform 
to the regimen of the stock on which they are grafted. That 
.stock is the Saxon, but greatly modified by the British. It 
has been satisfactorily shown that the English language has 
characteristics to which no analogies can be traced in any 
Latin or German dialects, but which are fovmd in the modern 
Breton, Gaelic, and Manx, and are thus proved to be of British 
origin. The predominance of the Saxon element in our 
language is accounted for by the fact that the British, long a 
subjugated race, had no taste for the cultivation of literature. 
Dining the three centuries of Roman domination no author 
of eminence appeared among them— a striking proof of the 
debasing effect of conquest— for the genius of a nation 
perishes with its independence and its freedom. 

It was different with the conquering and ruling Saxons, 
whose life of wild adventure and free enjoyment was power- 
fully calculated to excite the passions, whose appropriate 
language is poetry. For, in the ruder ages of the world, 
.minstrelsy has ever been the handmaid of heroism. Where 
.great deeds are done, they are sine to be sung. The muses 
are hero- worshippers. Next in honour to the chief was the 
minstrel who celebrated the exploits of his ancestors, already 
clothed in a mythic garb, and admitted to a supernatural 
hierachy, in which it was the great ambition of their living 
representative to win the place promised him in the flattering 
strains of the poet, who, with his harp, soothed or excited at 
will the passions of the warriors who surrounded him in the 
festive hall. The -minstrel, indeed, was their only educator 
and historian, and from him they learned to speak in poetry. 



'The poet or minstrel," says Mr. Wright, "was held in high, 
esteem among the Saxons. His genius was looked upon as a 
birthright, not an acquired art, and it obtained for him every- 
where the respect and protection of the great and the powerful. 
His place was. in the hall of princes, where he never failed 
to earn admiration and applause, attended generally with 
advantages of a more substantial nature." There the chief 
joy .was the wonted minstrelsy, the absence of which was a 



sure sign of sorrow and distress. In the words of Beowulf, 
" There is no joy of the harp -no pleasure of the musical wood." 

Sometimes the " glee-men " went about wandering through 
many nations, telling their tales of wonder, singing their songs 
of praise, and ever meeting with some noble thane, " un- 
sparing of gifts." They celebrated the virtues of courage, 
generosity, and fidelity, pouring, their denunciations without 
stint on the coward, the niggard, and the traitor, and always 
mentioning woman with the tender respect never wanting in 
the heart of the true poet. 

Such was the literature which the Saxons brought to Eng- 
land, -which found here a genial soil. The subjects of their 
songs were either mythological or historical facts. The 
songs were committed to memory, and handed down from age 
to age, forming a body of mythological poetry, which held the 
same place in our national literature that the Iliad or Odyssey 
did in Greek literature. 

This literature was superseded, to a large extent, in the 
public mind by the religious poetry introduced by the Mission 
naries; of -'which, however, no manuscripts in the Saxo- 
language are found earlier than the reign of Alfred the; Great, 
in the middle of the ninth century. Though delighting in the 
Latin language, which they carefully cultivated, the Christian 
teachers availed themselves ' diligently of the Saxon, in order 
to instruct the people. For two centuries before the Norman 
conquest this language underwent little change. After that 
great revolution, its use, as a written language, was superseded, 
partly by the Latin introduced by the foreign ecclesiastics, some 
of whom were highly distinguished - for : their learning; and 
whose successors maintained it in a flourishing condition till 
the thirtsenth century. But the vernacular dialect of the 
conquerors was Anglo -Norman, or corrupted French, which 
was not laid aside till the middle of the fourteenth century,— 
when Chaucer began to write. Owing to these influences, 
the. Saxon language had degenerated, 'through -neglect, and 
was treated with contempt as the vulgar dialect of the 
"rascal Englishry" — the vile commonality who had ben re- 
duced to serfdom and slavery. Li the middle of the thirteenth 
century, the pure Saxon was scarcely understood, and the lan- 
guage that had taken its place in common use, has been called 
" Semi-Saxon ;" while that which prevailed from this period 
till Elizabeth's reign, has been called " Middle English." • 

One great cause of the decline of the Norman was the separa- 
tion of England from Normandy, by the conquests of Philip 
Augustus. Norman poets, and literary men, from that time 
began to pay less frequent visits to the English' court. As soon, 
also, as a taste for literature began to spring up among the lower 
classes, the burgesses and priests, they were driven to cultivate 
the Saxon tongue, from the difficulty they experienced in ex- 
pressing their ideas in a language which was not their own. 
These authors, drawn from the lower classes, were distinguished 
by their esteem for the labouring classes, peasantry, millers, or 
innkeepers. The Norman minstrels, on the other hand, treated 
men of this class with the utmost contempt. Their heroes 
were all puissant barons, noble dames, gentle knights and damsels. 
The English, on the contrary, took plebeian adventures for the 
subject of their tales, such as those of Peter Ploughman. 
Chaucer was one of the principal poets of this class. . Their 
leading characteristic was hatred for the Norman language, 
and for those who used it. In the romance of Arthur and 
Merlin, this is expressed as follows : 

" Right is that Inglishe, Inglishe understood 
That was born in Englond : 
Freyrishe use this gentilman 
As everich Inglishe can." . ■ 

Chaucer also contemptuously contrasts the French which 
the Norman nobles spoke,— antiquated, uncouth, and impure 
— with the graceful French spoken at Paris. 

" And French she spake full fayre and fetisly 
After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 
For French of Paris was to hir unknow." .. . v 
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Bad as it was, the French of the nobles had the advantage of 
being spoken in a uniform and regular manner, while the 
English of the same period was rude and disjointed, and made 
up of idioms and combinations of Norman and Saxon, which 
differed in every province, and even in every town. Chaucer 
even appears to be apprehensive, that owing to this multi- 
plicity of dialects, his book would not be understood out of 
London, and prays God, that it may be comprehended by all 
who read it. 

" Read where so thou be, or elles sung 
That thou "beest understood, God I beseech." 

Every individual, according to his fancy, or the degree of 
knowledge which he possessed of each of the two languages, 
borrowed phrases, and combined in an arbitrary manner what- 
ever words first presented themselves to his memory. • In 
general, each man sedulously introduced into his conversation 
the little French that he was master of, in order to imitate 
the great, and have the appearance of a person of distinction. 
The two languages were often combined in the same poem, 
changed every alternate couplet, and sometimes at every second 
line. 

The Semi- Saxon, mixed with Gael, Latin, and Norman- 
French ; full of irregularities, undisciplined by grammar, was 
the rude instrument with which the genius of Chaucer had to 
work. 

Geoffrey Chaucer was born in London, in the year 1328. 
He was married to a sister of Catherine Swinford, maid of 
honour to Philippa, the queen of Edward III. Catherine 
was first mistress, and afterwards wife of John of Gaunt, and 
this connexion attached the poet to the Lancaster party, in 
whose vicissitudes his own -fortunes were involved. In his 
thirty-ninth year he received a pension from the king of 
twenty marks, equal to £200 or £300 of our present currency. 
Five years later he received the title of sciUifer, or esquire. 
Edward showed the estimation in which he held the man who 
sustained the literary reputation of the country, by appointing 
him as a joint envoy to Genoa, with Sir James Pro van and 
Sir John de Mari. At this time he lived in affluence and 
splendour, a favourite at court, .respected by the. nobility j 
mamtaining a generous hospitality in his own house; in person, 
as he tells us, " fat and jolly," and enjoying a share of happi- 
ness which rarely falls to the lot of poets. This state of 
tilings continued during -Edward's reign. In .1374, he got a 

ant of a pitcher of wine daily. , The next year the king 
gave him the wardenship of an heir, which was worth £1.04, 
and soon after a quantity of forfeited wool, worth . £71 ; 
sums which then represented fifteen or twenty times the value 
that they do at present. v In the last year of Edward's reign 
he was one of three envoys, sent to France, to negotiate a 
marriage between. Richard, Prince of Wales, and a daughter 
of the French king. 

During the reign of Richard II., Chaucer was involved in 
great disasters. He was implicated in a seditious movement in 
London, headed by John of Northampton, a Wycliffite, who, 
in politics belonged to the Lahcasterian party. In conse- 
quence of this, he was compelled to c leave the kingdom, pro- 
ceeding first to Hainault, then to France, and last to Zealand. 
His pension, however, was not taken from him, and he was 
even permitted to hold by deputy, the office of comptroller, 
which he had received from the late king. While abroad, he 
impoverished himself by liberality to his fellow-fugitives,— and 
those who had charge of his property at home embezzled it, — 
his partizans, having treacherously become his enemies, and 
doing all they could, he said, to make him perish by absolute 
want. 

In 1388, we find him a political prisoner in London, com- 
pelled to dispose of his pensions— all that his persecutors had 
left him. As a necessary condition of his release, he made 
disclosures concerning the late conspiracy. To this he says, 
ne felt bound by his " leigiaunce," by which he was charged 
on his "kinge's behalfe." In 1389, the Duke of Lancaster 
returned from Spain, and became once more his warm and 
steady protector. He was appointed Clerk of the Works at 



Westminster and Windsor, with a salary of £360 per annum. 
After about two years, he resigned these offices, and retired to 
the country, probably to Woodstock. It was there, in his 
66th year, that he began to compose his immortal " Canterbury 
Tales," the greatest of his works— a remarkable instance of 
the vigour of genius survl ;ing to the verge of three-score 
years and ten. In 1394, he received a pension of £20 per 
annum, equal to £300 or £400 of our money ; and in the last 
year of Richard II. he had assigned him, as a token of royal 
favour, a tun of wine yearly. In 1398, he obtained a patent of 
protection, u Contra cemulos siws," — which are supposed to mean 
his creditors, whose duns must have seriously interrupted the 
great old poet's meditations, and disturbed the inspirations of 
his muse. 

A year and a half after this, Bolingbroke, son of John of 
Gaunt, ascended the throne as Henry IY. The new king 
continued the annuity of the poet, and added a pension of 
40 marks. But he did not long remain to enjoy the favour of 
the house of Lancaster. He died on the 2oth of October, 
1400. He was buried in the South Cross Aisle of Westminster 
Abbey. For 150 years, the greatest poet which England had 
ever known had no monument to mark the spot where his 
ashes lay. At length this disgrace was removed from the 
national character by Nicholas Brigham, a gentleman of 
Oxford, whose admiration of the works of Chaucer induced 
him to erect a monument in Westminster Abbey at his own 
expense. . 

• It has been remarke'd by Thomas Campbell, that Chaucer 
has a double claim to be regarded as the founder of English 
poetry. He was the first to use the despised English language 
as the vehicle of spirited representations of life and manners ; 
and was also the first great architect of our versification, 
having introduced the heroic measure of ten syllables— "the 
new and stately fabric of English numbers," which Dryden 
and Pope adorned with such exquisite beauty. 

Dryden ascribes to Chaucer the first refinement of our 
numbers, the first production of easy and natural rhymes, 
and the improvement of our languages by words borrowed 
from the more polished language of the continent. Skinner, 
on the other hand, censures him for having vitiated his native 
speech by " whole cart-loads of foreign words." Dr. Johnson 
pronounces both these judgments to be unjust ; alleging that 
Gower, Mandeville, and Colville, who were his contempora- 
ries, wrote with equal correctness ; and that his important 
troop of French words was not greater than was customary 
with good writers in the infant state of the language. From 
the charge of Skinner he has been fully vindicated by 
Tyrwhitt. 

When a language has arrived at maturity, foreign words 
that may be required are easily assimilated. Like a new clerk 
in the Bank of England, or a new hand in a cotton factory, it 
is instantly controlled by the established system— of which it 
forms a part, and to whose laws it must submit. But where 
many of the hands must necessarily be strange, the task of 
the manager becomes more difficult; such unquestionably 
was the case with Chaucer. He was a man of large expe- 
rience and keen observation. He had known all the vicissi- 
tudes of life in his own person,— opulence and poverty, court 
favour and exile, popular applause and factious animosity, a 
happy home, and the horrors of a prison, and the agonies of 
debt. He had studied the manners of his own country, and 
had looked with, interest on the various phases of life on the 
continent. He had noted all, and in bodying forth what he 
had seen and felt, with a sharpness of outline, and a vivid 
reality, in which he has been scarcely surpassed by Cowper 
or Crabbe ; he must often have found the scanty vocabulary 
of his native language defective. He added to it, therefore, 
not rashly or ignorantly, but with taste and judgment. He 
used his materials with a plastic hand, and wrought them into 
symmetry and beauty. He grafted and pruned till he produced 
a tree covered with loveliest blossoms, and bearing the sweetest 
fruits. 

He was only nineteen years of age when he ventured 
to innovate so far as to write a long poem in the heroic 
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couplet. This is the " Court of Love," referring to a tribunal 
which existed in the ages of chivalry, before which cases of 
casuistry relating to the tender passion were debated by both 
sexes and decided by the goddess of love. His " History of 
Troilus and Cresscide " was the delight of Sir Philip Sydney, 
and next to the " Canterbury Tales," was the most popular 
poem in England till the age of Elizabeth, notwithstanding its 
great length and simplicity. "The Flower and the Leaf," 
modernised by Dryden, has been pronounced by the poet 
Campbell " an exquisite piece of fairy fancy," having " an air 
of wonder and sweetness, an easy and surprising transition 
that is truly magical." Pope has, in like manner, given " The 



" And specially fro every shire' is end 
Of England to Canterbury they wend, 
The holy blissfull martyr for to seke, 
That them hath holpen when that they were sick. 
Befell that in that seson on a day, 
In Southwark, at the Tabherd as I lay, 
Redy to wendin on my pilgrimage, 
To Canterbury with devote corage, 
At night were come into that hostery, 
"Wele nine-and-twenty in a company, 
Of sundry folk, by aventure yfall 
In felaship ; and pilgrims were they all, 
That toward Canterbury wouldin ride." 

He then proceeds to tell the condition, degree, and array of 




GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 



House of Fame" in modern dress, with some improvements. 
While in prison, the poet commenced his "Testament of 
Love," an allegory, in which he relates Jhis griefs to the god- 
dess of love. - His last and greatest work, which was not 
published till after -his death, is his " Canterbury Tales," in 
which he gives the adventures of twenty-nine pilgrims, who 
met at an ion in Southwark, on their way to the shrine of 
Thomas a'Becket. Each pilgrim tells his own story, after the 
manner of the Decameron of Boccaccio. The following lines 
from the prologue will show the state of the language at the 
end of the thirteenth century : — 



each of the pilgrims, before reciting their stories. In their 
language, dress, manners, modes of life, thoughts, feelings, 
experiences, and adventures, we have presented to us a picture 
of life in the thirteenth century such as we should look for in 
vain in any history. The people live and move before our 
eyes. For Chaucer was pre-eminently the poet of reality. 
He did not etherealise what he saw before him, but painted 
characters just as they were. If he did not excel in grandeur 
of conception, or of language, and if in his moralising moods 
he was languid and diffuse, his rich genius and humour poured 
themselves forth in comic satire and merry narrative ^ftile; 
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his airy numbers moved along with delightful grace and 
gaiety,— all combined with descriptive power of the first 
order. 

In the Edinburgh Review (June, 1815), there is a fine parallel 
drawn between Spencer and Chaucer, The critic says, "It is 
not possible for any two writers to be more opposite than 
Spencer and Chaucer . % Spencer delighted in luxurious enjoy- 
ment ; Chaucer, in severe activity of mind. . Spencer was, 
perhaps, the most visionary of all the poets ; Chaucer the 
most a man of observation and of the world. He appealed 
directly to the bosoms and business of men. He dealt only in 
realities; "and, relying throughout on facts or common tradi- 
tion, could always produce his vouchers in nature. His 
sentiment is not the voluntary indulgence of the poet's fancy ; 
but is founded on the habitual prejudices and passions of the 
very characters he introduces. His poetry, therefore, is 
essentially picturesque and dramatic ; in this he chiefly differs 
from Boccaccio, whose power was that of sentiment. The 
picturesque and the dramatic in Chaucer are in a great mea- 
sure the same thing ; for he only describes external objects as 
connected with character 'as the symbols, of internal passion. 
The costume and dress of the Canterbury Pilgrims,— of the 
Knight, the Squire, the gat-toothed Wife of Bath, — speak for 
themselves. Again, the description of the equipage and ac- 
coutrements of the two kings of Thrace and Lide, in the 
' Knight's Tale,' are as striking and grand as the others are 
lively and natural. His descriptions of natural scenery are in 
the same style of excellence ; their beauty consists in their 
truth and characteristic propriety. They have a local fresh- 
ness about them, which renders them almost tangible ; which 
gives the very feeling of the air, the coldness and moisture of 
the ground. Nature after all is the soul of art,— and there is 
a strength in the imagination which reposes immediately on 
nature, which nothing else can supply. ' It was this trust in 
nature and reliance on his subject which enabled Chaucer to 
describe the grief and patience of Griselda— the faith of Con- 
stance—and the heroic perseverance of the little child, who, 
going to school through the streets of Jewry, 

* Ob, alma Ecdemptoris mater, loudly sung,' 

and who, after his death, still triumphed in his song. Chaucer 
has more of this deep, internal* sustained sentiment than any 
other writer, except Boccaccio, to whom Chaucer owed much, 
though he did not owe all to him ; for he writes just as well 
where he did not borrow from that quarter as where he did, 
as in the characters of tne pilgrims ; tie Wife of Bath's Pro- 
logue ; the Squire's Tale, and innumerable others. The 
poetry of Chaucer has a religious sanctity about it, connected 
with the manners of the age. It has all the spirit of 
martyrdom!" 

The same eloquent writer well remarks, that the ehefs-fwuvre 
of genius — of incommensurable power— have always leaped 
at once from infancy to manhood. . The greatest poets, orators, 
painters, sculptors, have been the most ancient: "Homer, 
Chaucer, Spencer, Shakespeare, Dante, and Ariosto (Milton 
alone was of a later period, and not the worse for it), Raphael, 
Titian, and Michael Angelo, Corregio, Cervantes, and Boc- 
caccio — all lived near the beginning of their arts, perfected, 
and all but created them. These giant sons of genius stand 
indeed upon the earth ; but they tower above their fellows, 
and the long line of their successors does not interpose any 
object to obstruct their view, or lessen their brightness. In 
strength and stature they are imrivalled, in grace and beauty 
they have never been surpassed." 

. Yet it is strange that these heroes of the pen, their quiet 
conquests on the fields of thought, the revolutions which they 
effect in national literature, their influence on society, and 
the blessings they confer on posterity, are so seldom and so 
Slightly noticed by the historian. The splendour of courts, 
the array of armies, bloody battles, the strifes of parties, the 
rise- and fall of politicians and tyrants— these are the staple of 
history ; while the men who illumine the dark valleys of life 
jnth the light of their genius, who scatter broadcast the seeds 



of truth, from which posterity reaps a perennial harvest of 
purifying, elevating, and consoling thought, are almost for- 
gotten. Chaucer, for example, delighted and instructed Eng- 
land for two centuries — as the bright morning star of that 
glorious literature whose day broke with such splendour in 
the Elizabethan age— and yet his name is scarcely mentioned 
in. the popular histories of England. Strange, that even in 
the nineteenth century of the Christian era, the world should 
still worship the warrior as its only hero— recognising divine 
lineaments in the destroyer, and ignoring them in the creator 
and benefactor, as if the evil principle was the deity of Christ,- 
endom, and the homage of men was inspired only by their 
fears ! 



THE CURIOSITIES OF ANTIQUITY. 

HAND KINGS. 

By a number of persons the pursuits of the antiquary are 
looked upon with but little consideration,] and his seemingly 
dry studies thought of small consequence in comparison with 
matters of progress and the concerns of every-day life. To 
look to the past with a view towards present improvement is 
not however a useless task. • " In old things there are new" is a 
well-known proverb, the truth of which is made evident by 
the frequent discovery amongst the remains of past ages, of 
objects not only useful to the historian, architect, and artist, 
but of important interest to all. 

In the present series of papers, it will be our endeavour to 
illustrate such rare fragments of the past as are either remark- 
able for then' means of application to present use, or, which 
show the progress of civilisation, or explain the old manners 
and customs of our country. With these few lines of preface • 
we will at once proceed with our subject. 

Rings of metal and various other materials are found 
amongst the art manufactures of various nations in different 
parts of the world ; from Egypt, Nineveh, Babylon, Ancient 
Greece, and other places of the past, we have specimens of 
haiid rings adapted to the uses of all classes ; and, at the pre- 
sent time, over the known surface of the earth, then use is 
almost universal ; the Queen on the British throne, the Irish 
applewoman, the luxurious dwellers in the East, and the 
savage natives of the Sandwich Islands, are all in the use of 
this familiar ornament, which has amongst us become a symbol 
of one of our most solemn engagements. 

Amongst the ancient Egyptians, upwards of 4,000 years 
since, rings for the fingers and thumbs were in general use, 
and are several times alluded to iii the sacred writings, as 
tokens of authority and good faith. In Genesis, xli. 41, 
42, is the following passage : ' " And Pharaoh said unto 
Joseph, I have set thee over all the land of Egypt. And 
Pharaoh took off his ring from off his hand, and put it upon 
Joseph's hand, and arrayed him in vestures of fine linen, and 
put a gold chain about his neck." 

The extensive use of rings amongst the ancient Egyptians 
is also shown by the number and variety which have been 
discovered, and by representations on their monuments, 
mummy cases, &c. 

- The Egyptian women wore many rings, sometimes two or 
three on the same finger ; the left was considered the hand 
peculiarly privileged to bear these ornaments, and it is remark- 
able that its third finger was decorated with a greater number 
than any other, and was considered by them as by us, par 
excellence \ the ring finger, though there is no evidence of" it 
having been so honoured at the marriage ceremony. On the 
case which contains the mummy of a priestess of Amer-ka, 
now in the British Museum, there are 8 rings on the fingers, 
and one on the thumb of the left hand (see engraving No. 7), 
and two on the fingers, and one on the thumb of the right 
hand. Some of the Egyptian rings were simple, others were 
made with a scarabceus, or an engraved stone, and they were 
occasionally in the form of a snail, a knot, a snake, or some 
fancy device ; they were mostly of gold or silver, brass Egyp- 
tian rings are, however, occasionally met with, and also a 



